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or opinions, but of universal happiness and refinement. His
narrative, in short, should be moulded according to the science,
and impregnated with the liberal spirit of his time.

Voltaire is generally conceived to have invented and! intro-
duced a new method of composing history; the chief historians
that have followed him have been by way of eminence denomi-
nated philosophical. This is hardly correct. Voltaire wrote
history with greater talent, but scarcely with a new species of
talent: he applied the ideas of the eighteenth century to the
subject; but in this there was nothing radically new. In the
hands of a thinking writer history has always been "phi-
losophy teaching by experience ;3> that is, such philosophy as
the age of the historian has afforded. ITor a Greek or Homan,
it was natural to look upon events with an eye to their effect
on his own city or country ; arid to try them by a code of prin-
ciples, in which the prosj^erity or extension of this formed a
leading object. For a monkish chronicler, it was natural to
estimate the progress of affairs by the number of abbeys
founded; the virtue of men by the sum-total of donations to
the clergy. And for a thinker of the present day, it is equally
natural to measure the occurrences of history by quite a differ-
ent standard: by their influence upon the general destiny of
man, their tendency to obstruct or to forward him in his ad-
vancement towards liberty, knowledge, true religion and dig-
nity of mind. Each of these narrators simply measures by
the scale which is considered for the time as expressing the
great concerns and duties of humanity.

Schiller's views on this matter were, as might have been ex-
pected, of the most enlarged kind. " It seems to me/' said he
in one of his letters, " that in writing history for the moderns,
we should try to communicate to it such an interest as the
History of the Peloponnesian War had for the Greeks. Now
this is the problem: to choose and arrange your materials so
that, to interest, they shall not need the aid of decoration. We
moderns have a source of interest at our disposal, which no
Greek or Boman was acquainted with, and which the patriotic
interest does not nearly equal. This last, in general, is chiefly
of importance for unripe nations, for the youth of the -world.